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COMMAS AND CONVENTION 


ROM time to time SPIRIT has implicitly commented on the values, 
which we believe inordinate, that certain critics of the arts place on 
experimentation, an activity which we do not decry but rather approve. 
But experimentation per se is inconclusive; it needs the capstone summed 
up in the phrase quod erat demonstratum. And oddly enough too often 
the praise is unaccompanied by any concern for proof that the experi- 
ment is successful. Very much experimentation in poetry remains unproven 
or, if proof can be found, what was to be demonstrated by it is often a 
triviality no more importantly affecting the essence of a poem than a linen 
or a lace tablecloth affects the excellency of the dinner. We place in the 
category of trivialities most of the jugglings with punctuation which, 
usually a fad, is displaced by another. In the twenties we recall, post- 
E. E. Cummings, that minor prominence was attached to the omission of 
all punctuation; recently some have been experimenting with an over- 
abundance. 
Reading a review by Horace Gregory of a book by Garcia Villa, we 
were interested in this quotation and the comment on it: (Villa) “Gravi- 
tation’s, more/ Than, Newton’s, Law—/ It’s, the, pull,/ Of. the, Grave.” 
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and (Gregory) “This aphorism does not pretend to be a full-fledged 
poem, yet it also illustrates a successful use of Villa’s art in the writing 
of his experimental ‘comma poems.’ The comma between each word of 
the aphorism increases the implied ironic wit of the short statement; 
each pause has its effect. . . The impending commas enforce a slow 
reading of the poem [he quotes another Villa work] and enhance its 
merit.” Now Mr. Gregory has written Q.E.D. for Mr. Villa but we doubt 
that his #pse déxit is sufficient to convince more than an esoteric few that 
the “comma poems” are successful art. It is possible that the commas 
may “enforce a slow reading” but equally it may insure no reading at 
all; or a reading which will quickly be paced to ignore the commas 
entirely. We do not know if Mr. Villa would endorse Mr. Gregory’s 
“enforce” but we might advance the theory that it is preferable to cajole 
and win readers than to compel them. But whatever, the simple fact is 
that this business of punctuation eccentricities is not essentially concerned 
with art. Rather it fits more aptly into the category of attention-calling 
stunts. As such it resembles any one of many publicity-seeking ac- 
tivities. 

Even the traditionalist would admit that punctuation is a convention, 
just as is the practice of printing poetry in a special typographical ar- 
rangement. Typography accommodates the eye of the reader but it is 
important to remember that poetry should also be written for the ear, 
for listeners who remain unaware in general of line divisions. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about the convention—the poem remains what it is 
when printed from margin to margin as is prose. It is not essentially 
affected by the use or non-use of capitals, for instance. The abandonment 
of capitals or of commas and periods, or the use of colons where long- 
sanctioned usage indicates another mark, has nothing to do with art 
but instead is closer to an affectation. The theory that the dismissal of 
convention will produce originality is erroneous although, if “being 
different” is the objective, that purpose may be served, yet seldom more 
than transitorily. But it might be suggested that punctuational and 
typographical conventions (many of which are as common to prose in 
the majority of languages) have their proven uses. For one, they are on 
the whole of definite help to readers and before this assistance is admitted 
it might be well to consider if what is thereby gained is not far under- 
balanced by what is lost. Indeed one of the tests the experimenter might 
and should make is: is my departure from usage bringing to my work 
values which will compensate for those I propose to discard, and are 
these values those definitely of poetic and not other types of expression? 
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HERALDIC 


Argent on field of winterblue, flies 

The tiny plane, scrolling higher magic 

Than ever a herald devised for royal and tragic 

Shields. Our arms are blazoned in the chivalry of the skies. 


A question-mark sprays from the circling fire-spring 
That hurtled our herald five miles high. 

Porcelain bright, the lapis-lazuli sky 

Banks as a brilliant shield for our transient questioning. 


I think of Capetian kings and their fleurs-de-lis; 
Richard and lions couchant; unicorns and a lark. 

And our escutcheon? A wispy question-mark 

Ranging skies, while winds are mockers of our heraldry. 


ROBERT MULDOON, S.J. 


SONG IN TWO TENSES 


O earth, once soothed and tended by the rain, 

The pinwheel dust now falls here like the dew, 
Grass-searing, scarring, emptying the plain 

Of summer, all the green grown brown. And who 


Will mark that hunted oak in Moro Wood 

The panther climbed one winter night or tell 

Of his black, lashing fury, as, now treed, 

He crouched where Spanish moss hung limp and still? 


Here on this thirsting plain, the throat is dry 
As stubble-grass; no scarlet, tangled vine 
Lifts drowsy allelulias, trumpet-high 

Or sings across the bayou’s bank at noon. 


The river moved past Natchez and the red, 
Clay bluff, to swerve against the levee’s slope; 
Beneath a clump of willows, squatters spread 
Their dripping nets and, laughing, turned toward sleep. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR 
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THE DAY AFTER DEATH 


To be wakened by stillness is new, 
By the long void of his voice, 
By ever-living soundlessness. 


There is no calling to my hands; 
Will I break since I cannot bend 
Bearing cups of love to his love? 


What are the thoughts of heart to answer 
This invisible and Easter 
Presence death has made my husband? 


I have known God’s silence rise, 
Branch through pain, become a tree; 
And then worship began like spring. 


Meshed in what holy way in God’s boughs, 
Where is he, my beloved, newly 
Thronged to God’s green rescue? 


Search though I do for what is sealed, 
My far one whose freshness is woven 
In God’s can be no depth further than He. 


Founded in quiet, my husband— 
What foilage of God-praise 
Is he not now fostering. . . . 


And now better can I than mutely, 
Proving my wedlock with silence today, 
Build in the air my share of worship. 


Bough high and low, God’s tree be hung 
With leafage of our soundless love 
Seaming an arc cf consonance. 


Worship, I said, begins like spring . . . 
O, there is a word breaking 
To say glory and unearthly 

















Silence the dumb flower of praise 
As a creature, adoring, opens 
His break-of-day being to God. 


ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS 


'‘'AND HIS TRUTH REMAINS FOREVER’”’ 


Appoint some seraph to proclaim 

Reasons for praise, 

To breathe out documenta! flames 
Concerning Essence and Priority. 


Angelic choruses will make the theme 
Endless polyphony: 

“Praise Might and Majesty!” Alone, the heart 
Listens in vain to catch its alto there. 


Better to spell such praises as I know: 
Green mercy pushing 

With tireless patience through resisting clods 
Of pride polite with frost; 


Wiser to sing God’s awful perseverance, 
Invent new modes 

To bear the music of His sleuthing pity 
Fast on the slender clue of a secret sigh. 


His truth remains forever, underscoring 
The sophistries in all our best excuses. 
Try to outrun His Mercy! Seek to baffle 
The logic of His Love, and at the end 


Fall, panting, straight into His grave compassion, 
Drop in the saving snare of truth. All nations, 
Come, praise the walls and rooftops of His pity! 
Sing His truth as fatal as salvation. 


SISTER MARY FRANCIS, P.C, 
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TEMPEST 


Now I am islanded again, 

And you are the mainland far away 

Across impassable seas. 

What raised this violent storm 

That tossed me here in a forsaken land, 

I know too well. 

This is the “vexed Bermoothes” of the heart. 
Here Caliban may dwell, 

But with Ariel, I have no part. 

Nor have I knowledge of Prospero’s art 

To quell the woeful, prolonged roar 

Of waves that brawl and froth upon the rocks 
And hiss along the desolate shore. 

The sea spray mingled with the salt of tears. 
Is bitter on the tongue, 

And Hope, like a lone gull, buffeted and worn, 
Sway on the storm’s wrack. 


Yet, though I complain, 

This grief has some alloy of gain. 
For in my secret heart I know 
All that, which but a dream ago, 
Beckoned with such wild surmise, 
Was only rainbowed lies. 


Although I never more shall glimpse 
The golden apples of that land of youth 
Where Beauty was, and ruth— 

It is enough to sieve the silt of memory: 


Oh the shining revelations that we shared! 
And laughter that took us unawares. 
Emergent meanings, lithe as leopards, 
Leaping from secret lairs. 

The drift of petals from dreaming trees; 
Music of half-heard melodies. . . . 


The twilight fades and all is muted now. 
The turbulence subsides; the tide has turned. 




















The churned debris recedes once more. 
The fickle, imperturbable waves 
Caress the imperceptible shore. 
DOYLE HENNESSY 


Two Poems by Joseph Tusiani 
OUT OF THIS PRESENT DAY 


If a last bud’s concern is to equal the first 

In fragrance, then to die, let me find friends 

Behind this hour begun in clay, surging, converging 
Into clay still as time’s vein freezes. Even the wind 
Is mysterious, tearing leaves, fruits down, 

Then being brisk breeze teasing trees in laughter 
And spring again and joy of hereafter. 

Often I wondered what of me would be left, 

Under the boughs renewed in scorn or pity, 

Under the ritual youth of all heavens useless to me: 
Only now to know and mourn that, while I wondered, 
Fear plundered heart and mind, marooning me sooner 
Out of this present day into night’s ruin. 


THE RAKE 


Something has fallen in my mortal heart 

If this sound of forgotten heavens 

Makes more audible the spoil of autumn, falling, 
Faintly yet fatally falling behind the rake. 

Only this ground I now remember, 

An instant cleaned by the merciful hand 

That patiently amassed the golden death 

In one huge mound (I had thought the feared end 
Had all come and my frightened heart 

Would live with few surviving leaves—oh few). 
But back the rake must come; a leaf, a life, 

One more, ten more, and death, though golden, cold 
And calm continues. 

Thus fell Rome and thus fall I. 

Only in snow the branches’ ache shall end— 

Man’s in the grave, final as snow. 
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FIRST COMMUNION OF A CONVERT 


On a day when birdsong was like lace 
Along the edges of my consciousness, 

Some bee took part of summer off 

Into the dark halls of his hive, 

And some small grain of wheat died in the ground 
To bring forth shoots into the yellow sun, 
And some grape purpled in the ripening heat. 
That summer burns with fire again 

In the heart of a candle’s flame 

And the death of a grain is Life again 

And the grape, though crushed, lives on. 





On a day when birdsong was like lace 

Along the edges of my consciousness, 

Some of summer entered the dark honey combs 

Of my heart, and a grain of life died, 

And my being was crushed in a press. 

Oh fire and Life and Blood full-born today 

I have you out of darkness, death and pain. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


DREAM OF AN APOCALYPSE 


I 





In the rainiest season 
four winds came sweeping 

my sullen slow rhyme | 
with their loveliest sighs. 


The rains came weeping 
from cloud-burdened skies 
to the earth new awaking 
from months of sleeping— 

when snow sealed the root 

and the sap choked aching | 
in the blackened shoot— 
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o then the slow breaking 

of my heart began 

from constantly taking 
never giving always taking. 


This aching began 

and daily grew stronger 
while the days grew longer 
and longer and longer 

in this rainiest time 

when winds came sweeping 
my sullen rhyme. 


II 


At the depths of the ocean 
where prayers still linger 
as echoes of drowned 

and forgotten, the finger 
of God traced the ground 
with sin and devotion 

and the harlot went free, 


while the slow days ached 
and grew longer for me. 


The stream depths shallow 
here, shaded with willows 
green amber yellow, 

and hollow, so hollow 
my Sion music. 


The worn harlot of Babel 
had loved much: 

casting 
her pearls before rabble 
was sin, but her tears 
rushed sweeping casting 
out thought of the jeers 
from saints without hearing 
for Sion’s music. 
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And the slow days aching 
grew hollower still. 


Ill 


In the rainiest time 
at sea depth dreaming 
of Babylon’s crime 
and Ninevah’s, 

I saw 
all at once his redeeming 
glance on the frozen shoot 
saw the sudden thaw 
in the blackened root 
felt life expanding 
in coral long calcite 





and eternity standing 
at time’s entombing 
spring lilies blooming 
on the grave of night 





and splendid, splendid 
the light. 


IV 


Spring rain on the ocean 
and four winds sweeping 
through now and tomorrow 
with hypnotic motion 





have drowned my sorrow 
and smothered my weeping 
with their triumph. 
Now laughter 
is born and billows 
the stream where green willows 
trail their ambers and yellows 


for here and hereafter 
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both the stream and the ocean 
are one, and their laughter 
quintessential devotion: 


forgiveness is flower 
and love a partaking 
of all love. 

The breaking 
of my heart here is never; 
for time is death’s tower 
now leveled forever. 


Here the winds come bringing 
spring rain and singing 

and life unending 

forever. 


JOHN L’HEUREUX, S.J. 


DALI’S SACRAMENT OF THE LAST SUPPER 


Children stomp around the gallery watching 
the electronic receivers rock 

against their polo shirts. Downstairs, someone 
is giving a lecture on Dali and Braque. 


Dubious listeners study the wall: “The 

Sacrament of the Last Supper” and turn 

gratefully to morning haze—light as dreaming— 
in Monet; or to Pizzaro’s fields that burn 


under the Gallic sun. In this room 

of visions, communing angles, arc and line, 
twelve men kneel around the crisp bread broken 
and a curious drinking glass of wine. 


No one is look for miracles—museum guards, 
visitors, children—no one asks to be blessed. 
But the old boats of the Galilean lake 
move gently into His translucent breast. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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THE TIME FOR THANKS 


These moments that I hold You on my tongue 
so utterly Your will on mine is hung 

it seems that it is I who am the god, 

and You my God 

my servant, silent, menial as bread 

that only waits dissolving to my need 

the hour of a summons mine to choose. 
And yet my proven slave, You have refused 
the will to this that held You in my realm 
time on urgent time to overwhelm 
resistance short of wise and perfect love. 


Then Slave of love, dissolving to my need 
wash out complaint that rankles on my tongue, 
that now of blind and bleeding flesh be wrung 
what out of revelation’s tap would run 

as shamed as Thomas-praise: 

“Oh good and faithful Slave, well done!” 


AILEEN FITZPATRICK 


THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


So all your Wisdom comes to this: 
Twice two is four, 

Nor all your proudest artifice 
Shall make it more. 


But I who have no Wisdom take 
My soul’s one skill, 

And add infinities to make 
What sums I will. 


So I shall build of fragile words 
A towering song, 

The marvel that all singing birds 
Have sought for long. 


And I shall set out in a rhyme 


A people’s hope, 
For courage on the lengthening climb 
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And steeper slope. 

And so shall my Unwisdom win 
(Saints be my friends! ) 

To where Realities begin 
And Wisdom ends. 


PATRICK F. KIRBY 


SPRING GENESIS 


Spring with little green-quills in hand, 
Re-issues her Book of Genesis. 

Far older than Sanskrit this scented script is, 
And the flair of her genius all over the land. 


Again the skies are new and glad, 

Again the sprouting girl and lad 

Come to the reading, and laugh to know 
Of a whiter season than lies with snow. 


And no heart so alien to the good, 

No mind so riven from things fair, 

But these oldest charms are re-understood 
As Beatitudes outliving care. 


Life again as it was at prime, 

When Love first kneaded its Form with clay. 
Love again as it was in that time 

When Adam found Eve under the day. 


Again the young earth all-glad, and again 
The purple-wonder and the levin-stain: 
Light-Life burgeoning Nature’s bosom, 
Again upon the waters a kingdom come, 
God’s glory breaking, and gone—so soon! 


GEORG CHAPMAN 
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Two Poems by R. J. Schoeck 


CONVERSION 


Without hope of telling you or anyone 

But stranded as well as in a car stalled 
Along a road untraveled, falling down 

In silence as a child-remembered fear 
(Through space into a lake unhurt but failed 
The climb), so, flung by God I felt, I fled 
Escaping through the years of growing old. 


Alone in such a mood I came to face 

My room, myself, to walk along the lake 

To learn to listen, to look long and straight 
Into the dark of night within my eyes— 
Alone risk questions of realities. 

Slowly in silence I turned away from me. 


THE CLIMBERS 


And then we turned around 
when we had climbed the high 
cliff to the top, we found 


And tossed a piece of shale 
and lost its clattering 
somewhere down the stony trail— 


Watched sun fall down the sky, 
some shadows rise like towers, 
a bat go whispering by. 


“How near to the horizon 
we are, how near to God.” 
“And both,” you said (eyes on 


The dark ballooning cold 
from deep falls below), 
“and both are hard to hold.” 




















LET THOSE WHO LOVE 


Let those who love their kind walk light, for sweet 

is all the weeping they shall ever know. 

A journey since, I found a grail, a Word 

Made Flesh, which now bedevils me and will 

till rain fall upward, thunder shatter hill. 
From seas serene and lands sunshot, 
(and certainly by flame begot) 

I knew a something dispossess my clay 

like blazing ore, transmuting it like gold, 

anvil-melted to a whirling wheel. 

Yet whirling to what Where? I cannot see. 

I only comprehend that I must flee 

in concert with my raging heart, no choice 

but seek immortal Mortal, voiceless Voice. 


KATHERINE GORMAN 


Four Poems by A. M. Sullivan 


TIME’S DIALECTIC 


The questioning mind long vexed at being clever, 
Accepts the grudging moment when the cause 
Of anger finds no fulcrum for its lever 

And intellect no blood upon its claws. 


When mirrors cloud and mischief warps the image 
And conscience bristles at the mask it wears, 

The silent parrots molt their faded plumage 

And sense and nonsense sit in solemn pairs. 


The instancy of thought consumes its echo 
Within the atom and beyond the wall 

Of galaxies, Andromeda to Draco 

As if the sky was never there at all. 


The jewels of Genesis, with light the laggard, 
Deceive the eye, cold cinders of the past; 
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Remorse comes quicker when the soul is beggared 
And truth at public barter loses caste. 


The skull contracting makes a porous prison 
’ For schemes to nudge the planet from its track, 
And Nature trussed, exudes her rarest poison 
To tip the stars of evil on the rack. 





Since hate long rampant, offers no man promise 
Of less than hate, let time resume the chase; 
The skull enlarging holds the bolder premise 
That love pre-empts the farthest reach of space. 





WHAT PILATE SAID 


“What I have written, I have written” Pilate said, 
“And none shall change what hangs above His head.” 


“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews” he wrote; 
“Behold the Man” and words in Pilate’s throat 


Could make no mock upon the thorny crown 
Or purple where the scourges flailed Him down. 


“What I have written, I have written” Pilate spoke 
In stillness of the midnight and he broke 


The stillness with “King of Jews, no fault 
I found in Thee who sleeps in Joseph’s vault, 





“(Good man of Arimathea with more ruth 
For a dead king’s name, than I for the living truth.) 


“What's done is done, and who shall raise the dead? 
His kingdom is not of this world” he said. 


“If Caesar reigns and I am Caesar’s word 
How long can Caesar speak and fools be heard? 


“My justice was not blind, but made the choice 
Of blindmen’s folly toward the lonely voice 
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“That whispered to the woman at my side 
‘The man is blameless’. Yet the blameless died 


“And now the kingless in their fury wait 
To see if dead men dare swing back the gate. 


“Can dead men walk? What is the Truth? What news 
Have you of Him I called The King of Jews?” 


THE MORNING THE WORLD FORGOT 


A man fell asleep with his gun 
Another dozed in his treason 
But at the wink of the sun 
Neither remembered the reason 
Nor cared who lost or won. 


One fought for a blotted page 
In a book torn by a sabre, 

He gloried in righteous rage 
And crucified a neighbor 

But neither can tell his age. 


One fashioned the words of blame 
To make a wreath of honor, 
Another borrowed his fame 
Without any thanks to the donor 
But neither man knows his name. 


One who sought to divide 

The land from the hill to the ocean 
Used a measure that twisted and lied 
Twixt the sparse and plenty of Goshen 
But he couldn’t remember his side. 


Envy, anger and hate 

Wait for the word of the Master. 
How long shall the empty slate 
Postpone the world’s disaster? 
How long has love to wait? 
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Then Good and Evil return 

To the men at the cloudy mirror; 

“Do you think they will ever learn?” 
Asks Good, as the glass comes clearer. 
Sneers Evil, “That’s your concern.” 


VILLANELLE OF PROPINQUITY 


Time loses meaning when we seize a star 
And filter the spent light of the fiery past. 
A voice within must tell us where we are. 


Stare north at Vega or south toward Achernar 
You're not first, nor shall you be the last; 
Time loses meaning when we seize a star 


Whether Arcturus swinging from a spar 
Or chill Polaris anchored to the mast; 
A voice within must tell us where we are. 


Thought senses taunt, and heralds from afar 
Murmur their tardy tidings of the vast, 
Time loses meaning when we seize a star. 


Let atoms burst and leave Hell’s gates ajar, 
And angels, good and evil, stand aghast, 
A voice within must tell us where we are. 


If vaults of Heaven are chinked by many a scar 
And Past and Present sunder with the blast, 
Time loses meaning when we seize a star, 

A voice within must tell us where we are. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTE—Subscribers, we assume, are aware, in gen- 
eral if not in detail, of the new postal regulations which increased mailing 
costs. Periodicals are constantly urging—imploring, cajoling—subscribers 
to inform their offices immediately of any change of address, giving both 
the old and the new. Carelessness in failing to provide this information 
not only will add to routine office expenses but will also occasion needless 
additional work. 
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THE UNTIMELY GENERATION 
By BARRY ULANOV 


NE of the major difficulties a literary historian faces is finding tag 
lines, slogans and formulas, with which to sum up movements, 
periods and generations. Many movements name themselves. There are 
always, when everything else fails, the data of chronology with which 
to name periods. With generations, there are more difficulties, unless 
there are cnvenient figures—some one like Gertrude Stein—to confer such 
happily unhappy titles as “lost” upon a whole body of writers. And 
then there are always the sociologists: they are usually good for a name 
or two. 

The youngest members of the present generation of writers, those 
who are active now, have found their names. Some have named them- 
selves: “The Angry Young Men,” “The Beat Generation.” Some have 
been named by sociologists: “The Indifferent Generation.” They have 
been called conformists; they have been called a lonely crowd. It is not 
my purpose to dispute these names or to linger long over the youngsters. 
I am more concerned with those writers who reached their majority 
sometime in the last twenty years, reached their majority in more than 
just the numbering of years. I have called these men and women, 
happily or unhappily, with absolute accuracy or relative precision, the 
Untimely Generation. 

I have called them untimely because they are not exactly of this time, 
though they live in it. I have called them untimely because they are not 
fashionable writers; they are neither conformists nor non-conformists 
by conviction. I have called them untimely because they issue no mani- 
festos, organize no meetings, fit into no easy classifications of literary 
genre or type, of political affinity or affiliation or any identifiable ideol- 
ogy whatsoever. I have called them untimely because they are no one 
particular generation, but several, because they are of all ages but the 
very youngest. 

Why, then, lump these writers together? What have they in com- 
mon besides the fact that they are all writing today? The answer to 
these questions is the substance of this piece, or rather the substance of their 
poetry, to which I earnestly call your attention. 

The negative elements that set off these men writing in England 
today from each other and from previous generations’ poets are clear 
enough. But it is not enough to denominate this group negatively, not 
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even, it seems to me, if one approaches their achievement through the 
self-consciously cynical mots and studiously irate poses of the angry 
young men. They are not—at least those of consequence—mere nay- 
sayers. They are, rather, askers of questions—even of questions about 
questions. The most considerable of these poets, Edwin Muir, has asked 
the most frightening of questions about the most frightening of ques- 
tioning. His short poem, “The Interrogation,” a nearly perfect one, | 
think, published in 1949 in The Labyrinth, is a recension in post-war 
terms—and in twenty-one lines—of a book he himself translated, Franz 
Kafka’s The Trial: 

The interrogation began. He says the whole 

Must come out now, who, what we are, 

Where we have come from, with what purpose, whose 

Country or camp we plot for or betray. 

Question on question. 


What an interrogation this is!) We must fill in nothing less than meta- 
physical blanks: “Who, what we are, where we have come from, with 
what purpose, ...” Or, as Muir seems to be saying, must we? 

Muir is, even in such a generation, composed of such a range of ages, 
an old man. He was born in 1887. But the poetry with which he has 
made his moving, his metaphysical, effect, dates from the Second World 
War and afterwards. Few men have fixed the gravity of an era so un- 
mistakably as Muir has this one. It is a time of portent, a time of solem- 
nity, because there are in it such interrogations; because we must find 
ourselves when we seem most lost, and cannot, as he says over and over 
again in his paradoxical poems of the war years, make the discovery 
without first suffering the loss. “Comfort in Self-Despite,” he calls it. 
That is the title of a sonnet of Muir’s, one of Shakespearean mode and 
tone and precision, which moves ineluctably to its concluding couplet: 

So I may yet recover by this bad 

Research that good I scarcely dreamt I had. 
Edwin Muir has proclaimed himself “debtor to all”; he has said, “To all 
I am bounden.” In late years he was bound, after a period in Rome as 
Director of the British Institute there, by a perception which the rigorously 
responsible prose of his autobiography states sharply and only a shade 
less movingly than his poetry. It is in Rome that he was most directly 
confronted with the Incarnation, for in Rome, its “image was to be seen 
everywhere”: 

not only in churches, but on the walls of homes, at cross-roads in the 


suburbs, in wayside shrines in the parks, and in private rooms. I remember 
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stopping for a long time one day to look at a little plaque on the walls of a 
house in the Via degli Artisti, representing the Annunciation. An angel 
and a young girl, their bodies inclined towards each other, their knees bent 
as if they were overcome by love, “tutto tremante,” gazed upon each other 
like Dante’s pair; and that representation of a human love so intense that 
it could not reach farther seemed the perfect earthly symbol of the love 
that passes understanding. A religion that dared to show forth such a 
mystery for everyone to see would have shocked the congregations of the 
north, would have seemed a sort of blasphemy, perhaps even an indecency. 
But here it was publicly shown, as Christ showed himself on the earth. 


That these images should appear everywhere, reminding everyone of the 
Incarnation, seemed to me natural and right. . . This open declaration was 
to me the very mark of Christianity, distinguishing it from the older reli- 
gions. For although the pagan gods had visited the earth and conversed 
with men, they did not assume the burden of our flesh, live our life and 
die our death, but after their interventions withdrew into their impenetrable 
privacy. 

The late, and perhaps one may say great, poetry of Muir is a poetry 
of the Incarnation. So is that of David Jones, whose poem The Anathe- 
mata (meaning “devoted things”) is nothing less than one long and 
jubilant celebration of the earthly offering of the Eternal Priest. 


Jones is no youngster. He was born in 1895, worked more as an en- 
graver and water colorist than as a poet until just before the war, when 
he published his remarkable record of seven months of the First World 
War, In Parenthesis. After the Second World War, in 1952, he pub- 
lished The Anathemata. “Fragments of an attempted writing,” he called 
it, and offered an epigraph from Lear on the title page as a clue to its 
meaning: “This prophecie Merlin shall make for I live before his time.” 
There are more clues, if not downright definitions and explanations in the 
preface that follows, but Lear serves Jones’s purpose particularly well. 
It is with the fool on the heath that he allies himself and with the 
prophecy that begins “When priests are more in word than matter... .” 
Words for Jones are sacraments, signs of eternity, no matter how far 
removed by accidental qualities from their first and final cause (see my 
article in the November, 1957, SPIRIT, “David Jones, Maker of Signs”). 

Words are heaped up by Jones in glorious profusion in The Anathe- 
mata, words from the Welsh, words from the Matter of Britain, words 
from the Mass, words soaked in Christianity and all the succulent language 
stolen or borrowed by Christians. In his long poem, Jones reaches across 
centuries with the robustness of the Joyce of Finnegans Wake and the 
color of Sir Thomas Malory. 

A similar reach makes wide and makes deep the poetry of John 
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Heath-Stubbs. He is an Anglican, born in 1918; he is an anthologist, born 
in 1953, when the first two collections he edited were published. The 
first of these was Images of Tomorrow, a volume with much, fittingly 
enough, that is openly religious if not devotional in it, for it was pub- 
lished by the Anglican S.C.M. Press. The second book, a much larger 
and more comprehensive volume, is The Faber Book of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Verse, compiled in collaboration with David Wright. In the intro- 
duction to The Faber Book, Heath-Stubbs writes: 


The religious preoccupations of so many twentieth century poets would 
probably have surprised their grandparents. This religious preoccupation 
has not infrequently formulated itself in specifically Christian terms, whose 
relation to the diverse streams of classical Christian tradition, both Catholic 
and Protestant, becomes increasingly apparent. But the dangers of prema- 
turely importing theological categories into literary criticism should be 
obvious, and there is possibly no criterion, strictly internal to a poem, 
which can enable us to define with certainty the quality of belief implied 
by its metaphors. Such commitment as may be indicated by the work of 
several very different living poets is, in any case, still a minority commit- 
ment, and will very probably always remain so. 


Religious preoccupations have come, he suggests, as part of the redis- 
covery of “the theme of personal relationships on which, increasingly, 
the poets of our century have laid the most stress.” Thus it is with his 
own work, even that in which he writes his own epitaph in cramped 
fingers over, one would guess, Jonathan Swift’s gravestone. What emerges 
from this charming, cutting poem is the person of Mr. Heath-Stubbs: 


Mr. Heath-Stubbs as you must understand 

Came of a gentleman’s family out of Staffordshire 
Of as good blood as any in England 

But he was wall-eyed and his legs too spare. . 


Orthodox in beliefs as following the English Church 

Barring some heresies he would have for recreation 

Yet too often left these sound principles (as I am told) in the lurch 
Being troubled with idleness, lechery, pride and dissipation. 


In his youth he would compose poems in prose and verse 
In a classical romantic manner which was pastoral 

To which the best judges of the Age were not averse 
And the public also but his profit was not financial. 


Now having outlived his friends and most of his reputation 
He is content to take his rest under these stones and grass 
Not expecting but hoping that the Resurrection 

Will not catch him unawares whenever it takes place. 
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It is the person of Heath-Stubbs that emerges again in his translation of 
the poetry of Giacomo Leopardi, perhaps the best anyone has ever made 
into English. I cannot resist quoting the end of his translation of Leo- 
pardi’s poem “On the Portrait of a Beautiful Lady Carved on Her Own 
Sepulchral Monument,” for in these words can be seen that paradoxical 
but not altogether perplexing matching of restlessness and ease, of com- 
fort and discomfort, which is Leopardi’s, Hamlet’s and Heath-Stubbs’: 


If, Human Nature, then, 

In all things fallible 

You are but dust and shade, whence these high feelings? 
In any part if noble, 

How is it that your worthiest thoughts and passions 
Can be so lightly stirred, 

And roused and quenched even by such base occasions? 


A similar mixture is in Heath-Stubbs’ “Song for All Fool’s Day,” in which 
Wisdom is set happily and wisely to dancing in celebration of sanctity: 


Before the early windflower’s gone 
Commemorate yet another fool— 
How Moorish brickbats battered in 
The silver head of Ramon Lull: 
Anemone blows not so red 

As where a martyr’s blood was shed. 
Lambs, bumpkins, bulls and daffodils, 
Perform a farandole in Spring; 

Loiters among their festivals 

Wisdom, in her long wandering— 
Wisdom, who sported in God’s breast, 
Dances and prances with the rest. 


The dominant note in these poems is of paradox, but there is just 
below it, only a half-tone removed, a sub-dominant note of apology. This 
is paradox turned apologetical, paradox turned into prayer and thus made 
purposeful. Such prayer in paradox is, if indeterminate, at least inde- 
structible, too. 

The paradoxes turn up again and again in the poetry of the Untimely 
Generation. They pose a hundred analogies for our situations, and offer 
hope even when preaching despair and emptiness. They show meaning 
where meaning is least expected, and profundity where shallowness seems 
the only possible dimension, as in John Wain’s “Villanelle: for Harpo 
Marx”: 

You tell them no man loves the dice he throws. 
It is a zany world that calls you queer. 
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True oracles say more than they suppose. 
The clown may speak what silent Hamlet knows. 


There is more of the same in the muted but revealing verses of that 

masterpiece of thin comfort, Philip Larkin’s “Church Going.” Reluc- 

tantly, absurdly almost, he yields to a hunger he is surprised to find in 

himself, a hunger he is willing to identify only as “to be more serious.” 
Larkin enter the church: 


Once I am sure there’s nothing going on 
I step inside, letting the door thud shut. 
Another church... . 


In it he finds 


a tense, musty, unignorable silence, 
Brewed God knows how long. Hatless, I take off 
My cycle-clips in awkward reverence. 


He does not know quite what to do. “Yet,” he says, “stop I did”: 


in fact I often do, 
And always end much at a loss like this, 
Wondering what to look for; wondering, too, 
When churches fall completely out of use 
What we shall turn them into... . 


But still the church holds him. “Though,” he says, he has “no idea” 


What this accoutred frowsty barn is worth, 
It pleases me to stand in silence here; 


A serious house on serious earth it is, 

In whose blent air all our compulsions meet, 

Are recognized, and robed as destinies. 

And that much never can be obsolete, 

Since someone will forever be surprising 

A hunger in himself to be more serious, 

And gravitating with it to this ground, 

Which, he once heard, was proper to grow wise in, 
If only that so many dead lie round. 


How far is this really from Anne Ridler’s descant on the theme of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass? Bach’s work is the title of her poem as well as its 
subject, or rather the instance of its paradoxical elaboration of a truth 
culled from Austin Farrer’s book The Glass of Vision, that “We cannot 
by-pass the images to seize an imageless truth.” The poem ends: 


It is not to see all heaven before one’s eyes 
But to become the very stuff of heaven 
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To live within this music. Yet it dies? 

O not the music, but we die from it, as even 

Its author did, who never heard it wholly played. 
The ear is mortal, but the heaven it had 

Is truth, no likeness, and its bliss, of God. 


I have chosen five men and a woman as examples of the Untimely 
Generation. None of them is young; two, in age at least, are of Eliot's 
world rather than ours. But all are very close to us in temperament and 
texture and vocabulary. I have chosen these poets and their poems because 
they serve so well as introductions to others, because they represent so 
well what is being written today. I have chosen them because this 
moment is, in spite of the problems and the difficulties and the unhappi- 
ness, a good one for poets. Like all moments in which one is particularly 
conscious of the present, it is a poetic moment and hence a purposeful and 
even a timeless one. If that sounds paradoxical, that is exactly as it should 
be, for it is the great achievement of this untimely generation to have 
made us most precisely aware of our time. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In Time Like Air, by May Sarton. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
$2.75. 


May Sarton’s poems have been widely published—in The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Cornhill, Harper's, The Hudson Review, Isis, The New 
Yorker, Botteghe Oscure—and with good reason. She has the enviable 
ability to make words work for her not only through their various levels of 
meaning but also through their sound and movement. Again and again, 
reading her poems is like experiencing a perfectly rendered /ied, with 
voice and piano inextricably blended in moving harmonies. On the surface, 
her poems seem simple, but almost every one makes a comment on man 
or on nature or on God or on love and death that vitalizes the reader into 
that greater consciousness of self that is a major function of poetry. But 
let May Sarton speak for herself: 

I move through my world like a stranger 

Where multiple images collide and fall, 

Fragments of lakes, eyes—or a mirror. 

How to include, make peace with them all? 
This is her simple but effective statement of the fragmentation of sensation, 
even of living. And her resolution, a few stanzas later, not only resolves 
but satisfies too: 
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There is no future, past, only pure presence. 
The moment of a glance is brimmed so full 
It fuses consciousness to a new balance— 
This is the action of the beautiful. 


Lakes, mirrors, every broken radiance 

Shine whole again in your reflective face, 

And I, the stranger, centered in your presence, 
Come home and walk into the heart of peace. 


Sensitivity to nature is everywhere in evidence; images are created with 
an almost Wordsworthian simplicity and directness: 


It was at the end of September, warm for the season. 
Nothing had fallen yet to bruise the grass. 

Ripeness was all suspended, 

The air aromatic and fresh over sun-drenched box. 


Or again from the same poem (“The Metaphysical Garden”): 


Now it was here, 

The weight of the trees flung back, 
The undulating ample slopes, 

The whole shape of the land 

Made clear in the golden light. 

In the foreground tawny dogwood 
Thick with vermilion berries, showed 
Brilliantly sharp. 

We could read each leaf. 


Several of the poems deal with the death of loved ones: the prefatory 
poem “A Celebration” is a moving tribute to the poet’s late father who 
“beaming like a lesser god, / . . . bounced upon the earth he trod.” “My 
Father’s Death” puts into perspective what must have been for the poet— 
as for all of us who have outlived parents— a deeply traumatic experience: 


Alone now in my life, no longer child, 

This hour and its flood of mystery, 

Where death and love are wholly reconciled, 
Launches the ship of all my history. 


The central metaphor of a ship-launching is a beautiful example of what 
T. E. Eliot has called the “objective correlative.” In “After Four Years” 
there is expressed a poignant longing for the release of prolonged grief: 


Is there a human prayer 
That might unknot prolonged 
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Unnatural grief, grief that has surely wronged 
Her very radiant presence in the air 
Is there a human prayer? 


Other poems reveal additional facets of Miss Sarton’s talents. “Sun 
Boat” captures a moment of perfect peace, “As the sun breathes in stillness, 
weaves / The warmth in slowly rising waves.” “Annunciation” recreates 
the exaltation gained from a painting in which “Here in two ways per- 
spective leads us on / From matter and from moment... .” “Binding the 
Dragon” is one of several poems showing the poet’s awareness of the role 
of the unconscious in human behavior and particularly in the creative 
process. 

Miss Sarton has command over a variety of lyric forms, handling each 
with a seeming ease that is the product of genuine poetic skill. There is 
none of the tortured and tortuous movement here that is so often mistaken 
for “muscularity” in our contemporaries; there is the melodious flow that 
puts Miss Sarton’s poems in the main stream of English lyric poetry from 
Chaucer on down. And there is too a grappling with complexities that gives 
Miss Sarton a well-earned place among her contemporary poets. 


—JAMES R. KREUZER 
SMOKE BUT NO FIRE 


Selected Poems, by Kenneth Patchen. New York: New Directions. $2.00. 


In a score of years Patchen has published some ten volumes of ap- 
proximations of poems, has issued illustrated versions printed by the silk- 
screen process, has read his work against the background of a jazz chamber 
sextet, and, most, recently engaged in this last activity on a nationwide 
television hookup. Where there is so much smoke there ought to be 
something; but there isn’t—there’s merely smoke. 

The 139 selections in the current volume, which the publisher has 
included in its “New Classics Series,” is a wild adventure in the sound 
and stench of slumming. Since the courts will not use the words, it must 
be made clear that, in the reviewer’s opinion, bawdry and blasphemy are 
everywhere; the four-letter words of current fiction abound—and at times 
the author can even count up to six or seven in one work. 

Patchen has been called a poet of love. His range is from the banal 
(“Fair as the clouds wandering over a summer field”) to the grotesque 
(“Her lips like red boats on a Sunday lake”). Nature is also said to be 
beautiful but it fares little better: “The snow is beautiful on the ground” 
ties up with “Flow, water, the blue water.” Grammar, spelling, punctua- 
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tion, all take a beating—deliberately, of course. The pessimism of 
“beaten” man throbs through the volume, like scum-covered wavelets 
rattling the floating beer cans against the concrete bastions of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. His characters moan—with sound effects: “I laugh at every- 
thing that anyone loves”; “We can’t believe in anything”; “There are so 
many little dyings that it doesn’t matter which of them is death”; “We 
have nothing to do; nowhere to go; nobody.” If you have tears— 


One of Patchen’s claims to attention is that, ever since the anti-J. P. 
Morgan and down-with-the-munitions-makers period of the late thirties, 
he has been attacking war and “injustice” and pleading for the proletariat 
(chiefly, as far as I can discover, the poor beer-drinker who doesn’t have 
enough money to buy love). The bitterness of some of these poems is 
good, if the reader can stand the language. Generally, however, it is 
merely shouted anger, not poetry. 


Far too often the smog covers everything. Where do you go when the 
wet grayness of lines like these flaps against your face? “Muckle’s whip 
and Jessie’s rod, boyo, it sure looks black in the gut of this particular 
whale. Hilda is that a .38 in your handbag? This world is stark mad. 
Hey! Fatty, don’t look now but that’s a Revolution breathing down your 
neck.” “The bru-hooned Ladies are singing.” “Dotellers told in the black 
dice of their cities.” “Mindful ever of his responsibility to society, he built 
a fire and set up light-housekeeping in it.” “There was a man two inches 
shorter than himself who always kept getting stuck in the sidewalk.” 
And, particularly, the opening lines from “If a Poem Can Be Headed 
into Its Proper Current Someone Will Take It within His Heart to the 
Power and Beauty of Everybody”: “Arrive to arrive and to arrive here in 
such thick white silence”; and from “The Murder of Two Men by a Young 
Kid Wearing Lemon-Colored Gloves,” a series of fourteen “Waits,” fol- 
lowed by “Now.” Much more down to earth is “I must go now to cash in 
the milk bottles so I can phone somebody for enough money for our 
supper.” 

If Patchen did not gurgle in such wholesale quantity, he would not 
be worth noting even in a list of “Books Received.” But he comes wired 
with sound. Perhaps the picture tube will burn out. The group of teen- 
agers with whom I watched the program reached an independent con- 
clusion: “If this rot ever takes on, it will set music—and poetry—back 
fifty years.” Let them have hope: dead fish, floating under barnacled piers, 
will not satisfy a poetic palate—-JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Laramie, Wyo. 

To the Editor—Some one of my acquaintances has received a back issue of 
SpiriT, dated March 1957. He was completely dissatisfied with it and 
gave it to me convinced that I'd react as he did. Well, I didn’t. Laramie 
is not my permanent, but temporary, town and I'd prefer you use the 
nom-de-plume so that he cannot identify me. For the fact is that I took 
him to task. He had sent in for the sample copy because he has the fancy 
he'll publish some of his work and, at least, he had enough common sense 
to realize that SPIRIT wouldn’t be an outlet. One of his comments was: 
“Why most of what they publish doesn’t rhyme?” As it happens, all he 
does know to date about poetry is that it should rhyme, and we got into 
quite a hassle when I tried to explain a few facts of life and poetry to 
him. I don’t try to write poetry but do enjoy it. 

So I read the one issue from cover to cover and want to congratulate 
you on what I found, and also to thank you since I’m sure I’ve gained a 
lot. That article by William A. Donaghy, S.J., “The Position and Problem 
of Poetry in a Prosaic World,” was most helpful, and the Manifesto it 
quoted seemed real down to earth. (The poets won’t mind, I hope, that 
“down to earth” for they can’t always remain in their ivory towers, can 
they?) I liked the letter from Malaya by Margaret Leong but she did 
put me off the track. What ever does she mean when she writes, “poetry 
can be anything.” That reads right silly to me. Can poetry be prose?, 
a tree, a tractor, a jet plane?, to be possibly ridiculous. But seriously, it 
doesn’t make much sense to say one thing can be anything. When she 
says that she supposes “modern poetry is a bit like a child who ran away 
from his unhappy Victorian home and soon found himself in a woods 
where he has been ever since—too rebellious to go back to his unsatisfac- 
tory home, yet not knowing how to get himself out of the woods into 
some field, meadow, town or shelter.”—well, by all that’s up above, she 
hits the nail on the head. I just hope MLL. isn’t herself like that child, 
but I fear she is if she thinks “poetry can be anything.”—Dick Vreedon. 


Baltimore, Md. 

To the Editor—The comments I have received from your Bureau of Criti- 
cism have not only impressed me but have been very helpful. I’ve had a 
fair amount of criticism which bends its attention to words and phrases— 
for instance, “I like (or don’t) the successions of adjectives in line 
four”; or “I think you use too many s’s”—and perhaps it goes to its par- 
ticular but narrow point, yet. You, instead, go immediately to the very 
essentials and comment on them.—Laurel Marvin. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
ning in the September issue of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. These have been 


September: The Poetry of Kathleen Raine, by Joseph P. Clancy 


November: The Poetry of David Jones, by Barry Ulanov 


January: The Modern Approach to Poetry, by John Boyd, S.J. 


March: The Poetry of Thomas Merton, by Thomas P. McDonnell 


May: Music and Meaning in Poetry, by M. Whitcomb Hess 


In July Issue: The Poetry of Roy Campbell, by Thomas P. McDonnell 


In This Issue: The Untimely Generation, by Barry Ulanov 


In November: Poetry and Prayer, by William Hill, S.J. 


The Series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Back issues are available. 








